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U. S. Adopts Policy 
of Non-Intervention 


President Makes Dramatic Statement 
of “Hands Off” Treatment for 
All Latin America 


PAN-AMERICAN MEETING ENDS 


Conference Accomplished Much 
More Than Delegates Had 
Expected from It 


Relations between the United States and 
its neighbors in the Caribbean and in South 
and Central America have entered a new 
stage. The day is past when weaker na- 
tions to the south of us need fear armed 
intervention by “Yanqui imperialists.” In 
the future American marines will not de- 
scend suddenly upon Nicaragua or Haiti or 
Cuba and take practical control of the gov- 
ernment during a period of domestic crisis. 
Hereafter it is “hands off” Latin America 
in the real sense of the term. 


Latin American Policy 


This historic change in our Latin Amer- 
ican policy was first suggested some time 
ago when President Roosevelt refused to 
intervene in Cuba after the downfall of 
de Cespedes had plunged the island repub- 
lic into a state of confused revolt. Later, 
Secretary of State Hull speaking before the 
Pan-American Conference in Montevideo 
gave the first formal pledge of non-inter- 
vention when he said that “the United 
States government is opposed as much as 
any other to interference with the free- 
dom, sovereignty or other internal affairs 
or processes of the governments of other 
nations,” and that consequently “no gov- 
ernment need fear intervention on the part 
of the United States under the Roosevelt 
administration.” 

But it was President Roosevelt himself 
who dramatically proclaimed his earnest in- 
tention to act the “good neighbor” as he 
had promised early in his administration. 
In a declaration of foreign policy replete 
with significance, made on the occasion of 
a dinner commemorating the  seventy- 
seventh anniversary of Woodrow Wilson’s 
birth on December 28, the president said 
that “the definite policy of the United 
States from now on is one opposed to 
armed intervention. The maintenance of 
constitutional government in other nations 
Is not a sacred obligation devolving upon 
the United States alone. The maintenance 
of law and the orderly processes of gov- 
ernment in this hemisphere is the concern 
of each individual nation within its own 
borders first of all. It is only if and when 
the failure of orderly processes of govern- 
ment affects the other nations of the con- 
tinent that it becomes their concern; and 
the point to stress is that in such event it 
becomes the joint concern of a whole con- 
tinent in which we are all neighbors.” 

Here we have an elaboration of our 
Latin American policy which is certain to 
have a profound influence on our relations 
with our southern neighbors. Ever since 
the United States rose to the position of a 
world power and began to acquire interests 
beyond its own borders the Latin American 
nations have been in a state of continuous 
resentment. Our military excursions for 
the Purpose of preserving peace and order 
M various Caribbean and Central American 
tepublics succeeded in winning for us a 

(Concluded on page 7, column 1) 
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For the New Year 


The dawning of a new year is a natural occasion for the renewal of hope and for the 
expression of purposes. We have come to look upon it as a time for a fresh start. 
We put the mistakes of the past behind us and go forward to the making of a new 
and better record. So far as our individual lives are concerned we have large powers 
All of 
us are influenced and, to a degree, molded by these external forces over which we 
We 


codperate with our fellows in the effort to build a society which will con- 


of reshaping. Limits are imposed, of course, by the facts of the social life. 
have but little control. We can work with these forces and we should do so. 
should 
tribute to the happiness of all. But, pending the realization of that utopian end, it 
is a fact that each of us can make our personalities over so that they will accord with 
our ideals. In this realm each individual comes near to being a king. Even though 
times are hard and problems vexing, we can fix, in the main, the conditions which make 
for happiness and for success in the larger sense. We may not have as much money or 
as many of the material comforts as we would like or as we should have, but money 
does not play as large a part in the acquisition of happiness as many people suppose. 

Each normal individual wants to be happy, to be popular, to be respected, to be in- 
fluential. These objectives may best be reached through the cultivation of personality. 
One who is sympathetic and kindly, who is efficient and trustworthy in the exercise of 
his activities, who is constructive and cheerful in attitude and unselfish in purposes, will 
almost certainly attain those supreme ends of life. The acquisition of these character- 
istics making for happiness and success is an achievement to which each person may con- 
fidently look, provided only that he has a fair measure of intelligence and a disciplined 
will. And here is another thought worth considering during these doubtful and anxious 
times: The young man or woman who acquires the habit of mastery in his work, and 
who wins the admiration and affection of his comrades by the practice of courtesy and 
helpfulness; who trains his mind, strengthens his character and cultivates those virtues 
of daily life which make for codperation and good will; such a one will be the more 
secure and the more certain of success. He will be abler than any others to meet the 
vicissitudes of fortune which the coming year and years may bring. 


Congress Prepares 
to Tackle Problems 


First Regular Session under Lame 
Duck Amendment Claiming 
Unusual Attention 


BUT NO REVOLT IS EXPECTED 


President Believed Powerful 
Enough to Control Un- 
ruly Factions 


January 3 was the occasion of tense 
interest in the nation’s capital. On that 
date the first regular session of the Sev- 
enty-third Congress met. The ninety-six 
members of the Senate and the 435 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives as- 
sembled in their respective chambers which 
are located in each wing of the capitol. 
Presiding over the Senate was Vice-Presi- 
dent Garner; in the House it was Henry 
T. Rainey, white-haired, affable represent- 
ative of Illinois, who is speaker of the 
lower chamber. 


The reconvening of Congress is always 
an impressive ceremony. The galleries in 
these two chambers never begin to accom- 
modate the huge crowds which desire to 
attend the first-day proceedings. 


No Organization Duties 


As a rule the first few days of a new 
session of Congress are taken up with 
problems of organization. The Congress 
now meeting, however, has not had to 
bother with such procedure, for this work 
was attended to at the special session of 
the Seventy-third Congress which Presi- 
dent Roosevelt called last March. At that 
time, the party leaders in Congress were 
chosen, all committees were organized and 
heads of committees were selected. Thus, 
the present Congress has been able im- 
mediately to devote its attention to the 
big issues of the moment. 


There are several reasons why the legis- 
lative gathering now in Washington com- 
mands unusual attention. For one thing 
this is the first time that a regular session 
of Congress has ever met in January. In 
the past, members of Congress have been 
elected in November and have not taken 
office until December of the following 
year (a period of thirteen months), un- 
less called in special session. However, 
the Norris Lame Duck amendment, the 
twentieth, which was passed by the Sev- 
enty-second Congress and ratified by the 
necessary number of states early in 1933, 
changed the meeting time of Congress. 
Hereafter, members of Congress elected 
in November will take their seats the fol- 
lowing January 3. This means that in 
the future, newly elected members of 
Congress will have to wait only two 
months before taking office, instead of 
thirteen months as was the case before 
the twentieth amendment took effect. It 
is obvious, therefore, that the will of the 
people will be carried out much more 
quickly in the future. 

Another reason why the present Con- 
gress attracts more than ordinary interest 
is that it must deal with more than ordi- 
nary problems and issues. The members 
of this legislative body are confronted with 
the vastly important task of giving their 
approval or disapproval to various parts 
of the New Deal legislation which they 
obediently enacted under the leadership 
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of President Roosevelt at the special ses- 
sion of Congress last spring. In order to 
understand more clearly the issues which 
will undoubtedly arise at this session of 
Congress we must turn back to the special 
session. 

It met five days after President Roose- 
velt’s inauguration. The crisis which then 
prevailed will probably go down in history 
as the gravest with which the United 
States has ever been confronted in time of 
peace. Suffice it to say that the country 
was critically ill, confused and hopeless. 


Congress Acted Quickly 


Without hesitation, the members of Con- 
gress gave their united support to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt who rapidly and decisively 
made suggestions as to the method of 
treating the sick patient. Over the course 
of three months, the president submitted a 
series of measures which were to plunge 
the national government deeply into the 
affairs of industry, agriculture and finance. 
Despite the breaking of one tradition after 
another, Congress quickly approved every 
one of these measures because of the ex- 
treme emergency. After enacting the nec- 
essary legislation to put the president’s 
program into effect, Congress adjourned 
in June, 

Since then the country has witnessed the 
various recovery agencies swing into ac- 
tion under the vigilant eyes of President 
Roosevelt and his advisers. The govern- 
ment has made outright grants of money 
to farmers in return for promised crop re- 
duction. It has granted huge sums for 
relief. It has employed thousands of men 
on public and civil works. It has spent 
hundreds of millions of dollars to make it 
possible for depositors to get part of their 
money out of closed banks. It has been 
responsible for the fixing of minimum 
wages which workers in the various in- 
dustries must be paid. All in all, it has 
established a precedent for the extent to 
which it has reached down into the social 
and economic life of the individual. 

What does Congress now think of this 
vast government machinery which it 
helped to create last spring? Do most 
members of Congress desire the govern- 
ment to continue in the direction of 
greater control and regulation of industry? 
Do they favor a continuation of the spend- 
ing spree on which the government has 
embarked? 


Two Schools of Opinion 


The answers to these questions will not 
be known until later. This much seems ap- 
parent, however, Congress is more or less 
divided into two schools of opinion rela- 
tive to the recovery program. There are 
the conservatives, who are frequently re- 
ferred to as the “right wing” group. Then 
there are the liberals or so-called “left 
wing” group. This division has very little 
to do with political parties. A mixture of 
Democrats and Republicans is to be found 
in either the “right” or “left wing” group. 
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In general, the members of the “right 
wing” believe that the budget should be 
balanced and they are watching every 
chance to cut expenses and to prevent en- 
actment of measures likely to result in 
heavy spending by the government. They 
would like to have emergency expenditures 
for relief and public works greatly cur- 
tailed. They think that certain features 
of the NRA and the AAA are desirable 
but they think that the government should 
discontinue its interference with the free- 
dom of industry and agriculture through 
these and other agencies. It is their 
opinion that the emergency period has 
passed and therefore private industry can 
take care of itself from now on. In fact, 
it is argued, the government is retarding 
recovery by placing restrictions upon and 
competing with private enterprise. 


Members of the “left wing” oppose 
this point of view. They insist that the 
government should not let up one iota in 
its control and regulation of industry. On 
the contrary they believe that the govern- 
ment should tighten its grip in many in- 
stances. They argue that private industry, 
if left alone, will strangle itself and its de- 
pendents, just as it has during the last 
several years. It is their contention that 
the government must maintain a large de- 
gree of control and regulation over the in- 
dustrial life of the nation in order to 
attain and preserve prosperity for the 
great mass of people. Furthermore they 
believe that the government must continue 
to pay vast sums of money until unemploy- 
ment is brought down to a normal level. 
They say that the government’s credit and 
the very foundation on which the govern- 
ment rests are in much less danger of col- 
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lapsing if people are kept from suffering 
than if they are neglected by their gov- 
ernment. 

President Roosevelt has shown a decided 
disposition to lean toward the “left” in his 
viewpoints. How evenly divided the mem- 
bers of Congress are on this issue is im- 
possible to tell, but the alignments will 
become plainer as the various legislative 
measures come up for debate. 


Elections Next November 


Politics will very likely play a conspicu- 
ous role in this session of Congress, as 
congressional elections are to be held next 
November. At that time one-third of the 
seats in the Senate and all the seats in the 
House will be contested. Therefore, many 
members of Congress are going to be un- 
usually anxious to make themselves stand 
out in the eyes of their constituents. Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans alike will pay great 
heed to the voices they hear from their 
districts or states. Clever and designing 
speeches will be delivered on the floors of 
both houses of Congress. 

It is predicted that, despite this play of 
politics, President Roosevelt will be able to 
marshal the support of Congress in most 
cases. His party has heavy majorities in 
both houses. The speaker of the House 
of Representatives, who has more power 
than any other man in that body, is a 
Democrat. Each congressional committee 
has a Democratic majority and a Dem- 
ocratic chairman. This is extremely im- 
portant, as Congress is run by the com- 
mittee system. Each bill that is intro- 
duced in Congress must first be submitted 
to the committee which specializes in that 
particular field. For example, if a bill re- 
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lating to foreign affairs is introduced ip 
the Senate it is immediately sent to the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Thousands 
of bills are sent to the various committees 
during a session of Congress. The com- 
mittees consider the measures, recom. 
mending the passage of a few and allow. 
ing most of them to die without ever hay- 
ing reached the floor. Those which are 
reported favorably are put on the calen- 
dar. Then a decision is reached by the 
party leaders in control as to dates when 
a few of the more important bills are to be 
considered on the floor of the House or 
the Senate, as the case may be. 

It is apparent that the party in control 
is at a distinct advantage in pushing 
through its desired legislation. While there 
are wide differences of opinion within the 
Democratic party itself, President Roose- 
velt is expected to be able to bring the 
Democratic forces into line on really big 
issues. Moreover, a number of Progres- 
sive Republicans will continue supporting 
the president. 


Committees Long at Work 


It is interesting to note that a number 
of the congressional committees to which 
we have just referred did not wait until 
Congress convened to begin their work, 
The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Fletcher of 
Florida, has been holding hearings ever 
since the special session of Congress ad- 
journed. It has called a number of prom- 
inent bankers to testify, and it has re- 
vealed how these bankers avoided paying 
large taxes through loopholes in tax laws. 
In addition it has exposed banking evils 
which will most certainly receive the at- 
tention of the present Congress. 

A subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee also held hearings before 
Congress met. These hearings were on 
the proposed amendment to the Pure 
Food and Drug Act. This amendment was 
drawn up by Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
culture Rexford Tugwell and was brought 
before the Senate Commerce Committee 
by Senator Copeland of New York, who 
is chairman of the commerce subcommit- 
tee. It calls for drastic revision of the 
Pure Food and Drug Act so as to insure 
the people of the country against harmful 
patent medicines, drugs, cosmetics and 
foods. The Commerce Committee will 
make a report on the Tugwell amendment 
in a short time, and then the issue, which 
is highly controversial, will be fought out 
in Congress. 

Still another committee which was very 
active before January 3 was the House 
Ways and Means Committee. This com- 
mittee and its subcommittees have made 
thorough studies of liquor taxation and 
have also surveyed other possible sources 
of revenue which might be tapped by the 
government to meet emergency expendi- 
tures. One recommendation which this 
committee will make to Congress is that 

(Concluded on page 7, column 4) 
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IN A speech delivered at a dinner 
1 commemorating the seventy-sev- 
enth birthday of Woodrow Wil- 
son, President Roosevelt, in ad- 
dition to enunciating a new pol- 
icy of nonintervention for Latin 
America (see page 1), made a 
strong plea for peace to the nations of the 
world. The president declared that the 
threats to world peace were occasioned by 
political leaders and not by the people of 
the various nations. In this respect, the 
president declared: 








The political leaders of many of these peo- 
ples interpose and will interpose argument, ex- 
cuse, befogging amendment—yes, and even rid- 
icule. But I tell them that the men and 
women they serve are so far in advance of that 
type of leadership that we could get a world 
accord on world peace immediately if the peo- 
ple of the world spoke for themselves. 

Through all the centuries and down to the 
world conflict of 1914 to 1918, wars were made 
by governments. Woodrow Wilson challenged 
that necessity. That challenge made the peo- 
ple who create and who change governments 
think. They wondered with Woodrow Wilson 
whether the people themselves could not some 
day prevent governments from making war. 


Samuel Insull 


Samuel Insull, the Chicago public util- 
ities magnate, will be obliged to leave 
Greece, where he has taken refuge during 
the last year, at the end of January. The 
government of Greece has refused to re- 
new his residence permit. Mr. Insull, it 
will be remembered, 
fled to Greece fol- 
lowing the collapse 
of the chain of util- 
ity companies with 
which he was con- 
nected and his indict- 
ment by an Ameri- 
can federal court on 
a charge of embez- 
zlement. The United 
States government, 
working through the 
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return of the financier to this country to 
face the charges against him but the Greek 
government was unwilling to banish him. 
~ Mr. Insull is reported to be preparing 
to go to London following the expiration 
of his residence permit. It is not yet 
known whether the British government 
will grant him the visa necessary to enter 
England. Moreover, it is not yet known 
whether Mr. Insull will be able to renew 
his passport, which has been revoked by 
the United States government. Should he 
fail to obtain the necessary visa and the 
new passport, he may be obliged to return 
to this country to face trial. 


German Boycott 


William Green, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, has called upon 
organized labor in the United States to 
support a boycott against goods made in 
Germany. The appeal was made in a 
communication addressed to the heads of 
all the labor unions in the United States. 
Mr. Green declared that the boycott should 
continue “until the German government 
recognized the right of the working people 
of Germany to organize into bona fide, in- 
dependent trade unions of their own choos- 
ing, and until Germany ceases its repres- 
sive policy of persecution of Jewish peo- 
ple.” 


Gold Purchases Continue 


In spite of widespread criticism from 
economists and financial leaders, President 
Roosevelt has shown no indications of giv- 
ing up his gold-buying policy as a means of 
increasing prices of commodities. The Re- 
construction Finance Corporation is con- 
tinuing to purchase gold both in the do- 
mestic and foreign markets. Late in De- 
cember, the R. F. C. announced that it 
had set aside an additional $25,000,000 
for this purpose, bringing the total allotted 
for gold purchases to $100,000,000. 


Bank Deposits 


Another feature of the president’s pro- 
gram of experimentation went into effect 
on the first of the year. It was the bank 
deposit guaranty program affecting banks 
located in all sections of the country. All 
banks participating in the plan will guar- 
antee in full all deposits up to $2,500. 
The present plan will remain in effect only 
until the first of July when it will be sup- 
Planted by a more extensive guaranty 
Plan. At that time, all deposits up to $10,- 
000 will be guaranteed in full, and larger 
deposits will be guaranteed in part. 
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In order to carry out these plans, all 
banks which participate will be called upon 
to make contributions to the insurance 
fund. Many bankers have criticized the 
program because of this feature. They as- 
sert that it will encourage loose banking 
practices and make the sound banking in- 
stitutions pay for the losses of the un- 
sound organizations. Moreover, they 
point out that insurance plans already 
tried out in a number of states have failed 
and that there is no reason to believe that 
the federal plan will be more successful. 
The supporters of the plan, however, are 
convinced that it will succeed and will 
prevent the recurrence of the heavy losses 
which depositors have sustained during the 
course of the depression. 


Liquor Prices 


The federal’ government is taking active 
steps to force down the price of liquor 
which, since the repeal of national prohi- 
bition, has been extremely high. Recently, 
it authorized the importation of larger 
quantities of liquor from foreign countries. 
Canada, for example, was allowed to ship 
to this country approximately 5,000,000 
gallons of whiskey. The quotas of other 
countries have likewise been increased; in 
some cases the concessions being granted 
in return for definite pledges to purchase 
more American products. The govern- 
ment hopes, by means of greater liquor 
imports and by other measures, to bring 
liquor prices to a reasonable level. 


La Guardia Takes Office 


As Fiorello H. La Guardia took over 
the reins of the New York City govern- 
ment the first of the year, every indica- 
tion pointed to a radical and far-flung 
program of house-cleaning for America’s 
largest city. Even before he was formally 
installed as mayor, Mr. La Guardia drew 
up a program of legislation to be submit- 
ted to the state legislature at Albany. 
Among the outstanding features of this 
program were a recommendation for broad 
powers to cut the city’s expense account; 
for a reorganization of the pension sys- 
tem; for the establishment of a central 
purchasing agency; for the elimination of 
salary abuses; and for a general overhaul- 
ing of the city’s governmental machinery. 


Tariff Changes Forecast 


At the present session of Congress, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is expected to ask for 
broad powers over the American tariff pol- 
icy. It is predicted that he will ask Con- 
gress to grant him the authority to in- 
crease or lower the import duties and to 
strike off tariff bargains with other coun- 
tries in an effort to stimulate America’s 
foreign trade. Many of the president’s 
advisers are convinced that a policy of 
reciprocal tariffs—that is, the granting of 
tariff concessions to certain countries in 
exchange for similar concessions by those 
countries for American goods—will be a 
more effective means of increasing foreign 
trade than the present tariff policy. 


Speaker Rainey 


During the next few months, or as long 
as the present session of Congress lasts, 
the name of Henry T. Rainey is likely to 
be constantly before the public. Mr. Rai- 
ney, as speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, holds one of the really important 
positions in Con- 
gress. Not only will 
he preside over the 
sessions of the lower 
house of our national 
legislature, but he 
will exert consider- 
able influence in de- 
termining the various 
legislative measures 
that are to come up 
for consideration in 
the House. 
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Mr. Rainey indicated 
that one of the first pieces of legislation to 
be considered by the House would be a 
liquor bill for the District of Columbia— 
a bill that would repeal the Volstead Act 
in the District and the territories of the 
United States and one that would provide 





for the control and regulation of the liquor 
traffic in those sections. The speaker has 
also given indication that early in the ses- 
sion, attempts will be made to repeal the 
fifteen per cent pay cut which employees 
of the federal government were given last 
year. 


Lewis W. Douglas 


In preparing his budget message to Con- 
gress, President Roosevelt spent consider- 
able time during the 
last days of Decem- 
ber in conference 
with Budget Director 
Lewis Douglas. The 
subject of govern- 
ment economy and 
balancing of the bud- 
get has long been a 
matter of concern to 
Mr. Douglas, ever 
since he was elected 
to the House of Rep- 
resentatives in 1926, 
It is now his job to 
see that income and 
expenditures of the federal government 
come to a balance so that the nation’s 
credit and financial position will remain 
sound. 

Douglas is a conservative in money mat- 
ters. He has demonstrated this tendency 
in his recommendations as a congressman 
and in his present position. This conser- 
vation may come from the possession of a 
sizable personal fortune inherited from his 
father, who owned rich Arizona copper 
mines, and increased by his own mining 
activities. 

As a youngster he worked in his father’s 
mines. Later he attended Amherst Col- 
lege, being graduated in 1916. When 
America entered the war, Douglas enlisted 
in the Officers’ Training Corps and served 
in France as a first lieutenant. His bravery 
under fire won him a citation from Gen- 
eral Pershing and a Belgian Croix de 
Guerre. These decorations mean little to 
him, however. Asked about them by in- 
terviewers, he invariably replies that he 
doesn’t know what they were for, and 
cares nothing about them. 

After his military service, Mr. Douglas 
taught history at Amherst for a short time. 
Then he returned to Arizona and the min- 
ing business in 1921. Besides the copper 
mines in which he is interested, he owns 
extensive citrus fruit ranches in the Salt 
River Valley. 

A term in the Arizona legislature pre- 
ceded his election to Congress, where he 
was a member of the House from 1926 
until his appointment as director of the 
budget last spring. His is not an easy 
task, nor is it a popular one. For instance, 
he had to reduce veterans’ benefits in ac- 
cordance with the president’s program of 
economy. He must say “no” to many of 
the money requests of congressmen and 
department heads. His conservative train- 
ing helps him fulfill the difficult role, how- 
ever. 


Blanket Code 


Before the end of the year, President 
Roosevelt urged all employers who are not 
operating under special codes for their in- 
dustries to continue under the Blue Eagle 
until the first of May. The original blan- 
ket code, which went into effect August 1 
pending the adoption of permanent codes 
of fair competition, expired January 1. 
Since many employers have not yet been 
brought under permanent codes, the presi- 
dent urged them to codperate with the 
NRA by continuing under the Blue Eagle 
four months longer. By that time, it is 
expected, codes for all the industries will 
have been completed. 


“Something for Silver” 


President Roosevelt surprised the world 
on December 21 when he issued a procla- 
mation by the terms of which he ratified 
the silver agreement made last summer at 
the London Economic Conference and de- 
creed that federal government should pur- 
chase practically all the newly mined sil- 
ver in the United States. The price fixed 
by the government for the silver it will 
purchase is sixty-four and one-half cents 
—a price which is twenty-one cents higher 
than the market price of silver the day the 
order was made public. It is estimated 
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that the federal government will purchase 
about 24,421,410 ounces of silver a year 
until the end of 1937. 

The new silver policy is expected to 
prove decidedly beneficial to the silver- 
producing states of the west which, for a 
long time, have been clamoring for the 
remonetization of silver or other govern- 
mental action designed to enhance the 
price of the white metal. The president’s 
action is expected to have the further ef- 
fect of forestalling demands for inflation 
from the present session of Congress 
since, by it, the government has already 
“done something for silver.” 


Byrd and Ellsworth 


Two noted explorers are headed for the 
South Pole, although they are in different 
parties. They are Richard E. Byrd and Dr. 
Lincoln Ellsworth. Both have travelled to 
the far corners of the earth on several pre- 
vious occasions. Mr. Byrd’s ship had to 
halt for a while a number of days ago be- 
cause of the large ice packs surrounding it. 
Mr. Byrd and several other members of 
his party immediately started out in their 
airship to see what was ahead. They flew 
for four hours, but found nothing except 
water covered with a thin coat of ice. 


Radio “Ads” 


Radio advertising is likely to be one of 
the questions to be debated in Congress 
during the present session. Only recently, 
Senator Dill of Washington, chairman of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, indi- 
cated that he would push a bill designed to 
limit the amount of time allowed for ad- 
vertising over the air. The senator de- 
clared that the Radio Commission has 
failed to do anything about this matter and 
that congressional action may be necessary 
to stamp out a number of abuses. 


Lindbergh Donates Plane 


Colonel Lindbergh completely surprised 
officials of the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History a short time ago by donating 
to them the plane in which he and Mrs. 
Lindbergh made their recent 30,000-mile 
flight. He also offered to the museum, 
which is located in New York City, all the 
equipment which they took on the trip, 
including electrically heated flying clothes 
for Arctic weather, two radio sets, an 
eleven-foot sledge, an eight-foot rubber 
boat, maps, parachutes, and many other 
articles. 


Senator Norris 


Having won the most notable victories 
of his long career in Congress, Senator 
George W. Norris returned to his desk in 
the Senate chamber last week with good 
reason to be happy and satisfied. Sena- 
tor Norris’ opponents, however, claim that 
he is never satisfied, and there seems to be 
some truth in that claim. For he is a 


progressive, which means that most of 
he wants to 


the time he is a reformer 





change something. 
And he sees many 
things all the time 


that he thinks should 
be changed. 

Like other “pro- 
gressive” members of 
the Senate, such as 
Robert  LaFollette, 
Jr., and Gerald P. 
Nye, Mr. Norris calls 
himself a Progressive 





Republican. This © Martin 
group of senators has GEORGE W. 
supported President NORRIS 


Roosevelt _ strongly, 
both during and after his campaign for 
election. They form the liberal wing of 
the Republican party. 

Two far-reaching measures which were 
sponsored by Senator Norris have become 
part of the law of the land during the last 
year. One is the twentieth amendment to 
the Constitution, known as the Lame Duck 
amendment because it has ended the Lame 
Duck session of Congress. Formerly mem- 
bers of that body could remain in office and 
meet for several months after some of 
them had been defeated in congressional 
elections. Under the new amendment that 
is no longer possible. 

The other Norris law recently passed 
was that which set up the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, one of the important parts 
of the Roosevelt reconstruction program. 
The TVA is a great experiment in new 
ways of living and developing electric and 
industrial power in the Tennessee Valley. 
Work on this gigantic project is already 
under way and if the experiment is suc- 
cessful similar projects will be developed 
in other river basins of the country. 
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Facing the New Year 


We are at the beginning of another anxious year. But 
while the coming months are shrouded in uncertainty, 
there are reasons to look forward with genuine hope. Con- 
ditions are better in most respects than they were a year 
ago. There has been a substantial measure of reémploy- 
ment, and millions of men who cannot yet find jobs in 
private industry have been given employment by the 
government through public works and civil works. The 
result is that the number of unemployed is probably not 
more than half what it was at the beginning of 1933. The 
demand for relief, though loud, insistent and appealing, 
is not so great as it was. Many industries are running at 
a profit and at an accelerated pace. Furthermore, the 
spirit of the people has improved. There is a widespread 
belief that the worst is over and that at last we are on 
the road to recovery. This condition is present not only 
in this country but in the other industrial nations. 

Of course, the crisis has not yet passed. Much of the 
stimulation which is being felt in industry is artificial. It 
comes from government operations rather than from 
normal activity of private enterprises. These government 
operations, carried on at a loss and through the borrow- 
ing of money cannot go on forever. It is hoped that 
they may act as a “priming of the pump,” that the money 
spent by the government may be transformed into con- 
suming power in the hands of people and that through 
this added consuming power the demand for goods may be 
increased. In that case private business may be stimu- 
lated and normal conditions in industry may prevail again. 

There is another element of doubt as we begin the new 
year. The return of prosperity depends upon the preserva- 
tion of peace, and it is not certain that peace will be pre- 
served. A war in Europe, which might easily spread to 
include America and other nations, might check all the 
progress which has been made and might throw us into 
deeper depression than we have yet known. Another war 
might mean the ruin of our civilization. Yet war is re- 
garded by nearly all competent observers of international 
affairs as a distinct possibility. But if we can have a 
continuation of peace, if we can break down some of the 
barriers to international trade, if the government credit 
continues to be good so that the unemployed may be put 
back to work pending the restoration of normal business 
conditions, there is good reason to hope that the year 
which is now at its beginning may be one of certain and 
definite improvement. 


Slum Clearance—Two Views 


An interesting contrast between conservative and liberal 
points of view may be noted in the following quotations 

















SOMEBODY’D BETTER TELL HIM 


—Shoemaker in Chicago DatLy NEws 





from two great New York newspapers. Both are from 
editorials on the problem of slum clearance. The first is 
taken from the New York World-Telegram; it points out 
the weaknesses of some of the present plans for slum 
clearance, which may leave slum dwellers in the worst of 
circumstances: 


Slum dwellers are like swallows. Clear away their hovels 
and they can only seek other hovels. 

An example was the infamous “lung block” of the lower East 
Side. The tenement hovels there have come down before the 
promised rising of the new towers and gardens of Knicker- 
bocker Village to be built with Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
funds, and, the first time in the history of the tenements, a 
survey has been made—by the Fred L. Lavanburg Founda- 
tion—to discover whether the refugees were destined to benefit 
by the improvement. 

Investigators found that “of the 386 families only twenty- 
five had bathing facilities. Not one single family enjoyed the 
luxury of steam heat. Though almost all the families desire 
to move into Knickerbocker Village, only a small number 
will be able to pay the higher rental under present conditions. 
Three hundred and nineteen families (83 per cent) continue 
to live in old law tenements declared to be unfit for human 
habitation by the Tenement House Commission as early as 
1900.” j 

These families—and their number is legion in this city— 
could not hope to pay the rents required under commercially 
profitable apartment operation. This in spite of the fact that 
possibly 250,000 apartments in the city, space for over 1,000,000 
people, are now without any tenants. 

The La Guardia administration, in conjunction with the fed- 
eral government, is planning to create new dwellings that will 
be within reach of the fourth of the city’s people who receive 
hovel incomes. It is a tremendous job—so tremendous that 
even few of those concerned in it probably realize its magni- 
tude or social meaning. Yet only if it is carried out on a 
large scale will it make a real impression. 


The opposite comment comes from the New York 
Times. Its last paragraph is especially significant in in- 
dicating what the conservative would do with the present 
residents of slums: 


If the opportunity is great, so are the risks and the dangers. 
The new administration will be well advised neither to move 
too fast nor to promise too much. The standards set by the 
State Housing Board must be maintained. Sound financing— 
looking a generation ahead—is essential. Nothing should be 
done to discourage limited-dividend corporations from taking 
up the housing burden once more when the skies clear again; 
for that reason it might be desirable to restrict the new 
municipal agency in this city to the field of slum clearance. 
It is dangerous to talk about rentals as low as $6 a room a 
month. The experience of the State Housing Board is con- 
clusive on that point. No such rentals can be obtained any- 
where on land costing more than $1 or $2 a square foot, 
even with a direct federal subsidy. 

For the East Side, where land values are several times that 
figure, the economic solution would appear-to be slum clear- 
ance plus federal-aid housing for those who can afford rentals 
in the $8 to $12 range, leaving the lowest income groups to 
find accommodations either in the better-class old tenements 
or in the newer structures in the outlying boroughs. 


County Management 


In a recent issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER we pre- 
sented a short discussion of the city manager plan of 
municipal government. An editorial from the St. Paul 
Pioneer Press points out that scientific management may 
well be adapted to use in the county, which often receives 
criticism as the most inefficient unit of local government: 


Political scientists have long agreed, and burdened taxpayers 
are beginning to see, that county administration as it exists in 
the United States today is antiquated, inefficient and unneces- 
sarily costly. 

The National Municipal League is one agency working for 
reform in the county’s governmental organization. Its com- 
mittee on county government in a recent report indorsed the 
county manager plan as the model type of county govern- 
mental organization. The report lays down the principle that 
a single, responsible executive head chosen by an elective 
policy-determining body is fundamental in any satisfactory 
county government organization. 

This strikes at the root of the trouble in county government 
today. In the course of time, it has tended to become in- 
creasingly disintegrated, so that at present there is almost no 
centralized responsibility for all the county’s affairs. The 
various elective county officers are largely a law unto them- 
selves, with the result that there is serious lack of teamwork 
in county government. The consequence has been a perpetua- 
tion of old-fashioned, wasteful, unbusinesslike methods which 
more progressive city governments have long since abandoned. 

There was a time when advocacy of county government re- 
form was as a voice in the wilderness. But the increasing tax 
burden is causing closer public scrutiny of county affairs and 
swelling the chorus for reform in this branch of American local 
government. 


Child Labor 


Fear that undue federal interference would follow the 
ratification of the proposed child labor amendment to the 
Constitution has been expressed by opponents of the meas- 
ure. Twenty states have already ratified the amendment, 
and others expect to pass on it during the coming year. 
In commenting upon the arguments for and against the 
amendment in the Missouri legislature, the Springfield, 
Massachusetts, Republican writes in part as follows: 


The proposed child labor amendment reads: “The Congress 
shall have power to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of 
persons under 18 years of age.” It is not a mandatory act. 

Congress, under it, might neglect to pass any law at all 
respecting child labor. If it passed any law on the matter, 
it might, and doubtless would, fix the minimum age of em- 
ployment at less than 18, with some possibly desirable excep- 
tions. Congress would be subject to the safeguards of the 
Constitution’s Bill of Rights, which the amendment would 
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HANGING UP A RECORD FOR THE NEXT ONE TO 
SHOOT AT 


—Talburt in Washington News 








not repeal; to its own common sense and sense of public duty, 
and to public opinion as expressed by its constituents. 

The amendment would give Congress authority to continue, 
as a matter of statute law, the prohibition of child labor 
which has been voluntarily adopted through the NRA codes 
as a wholesome and necessary reform of our industrial order. 

It is absurd to suppose that Congress would interfere with 
such organizations as the Boy and Girl Scouts, or with a 
girl’s assisting her mother in the season’s canning, as a member 
of the Missouri legislature argued, in an excess of zeal for 
his reactionary cause. As for fears of undue officiousness by a 
horde of federal agents, it is pertinently recalled that during 
the period when a federal child labor law was in force— 
before it was declared unconstitutional—state enforcement 
officers were used as far as possible, and not more than 50 
persons constituted the federal staff. 


Wartime Offenders 


The liberal St. Louis Post-Dispatch comments upon the 
president’s Christmas gift to those convicted under war- 
time sedition laws: 





Mr. Roosevelt’s humane spirit and his sense of justice were 
shown again in his Christmas proclamation of amnesty to the 
1,500 men and women who had been convicted of seditious 
and anti-draft utterances during the World War. It was a 
fine gesture, restoring citizenship and public rights to persons 
who long ago had served out their terms. They had made 
amends for actions that, in many instances, would have been 
tolerated had not the people and the authorities, in the tension 
of war days, been unduly sensitive to pacifist and radical ut- 
terances. The president suitably chose the season of “peace 
on earth, good will to men” for his action. 

The case of these persons for pardon had been valid for 
some years past, yet no action had been taken. The Depart- 
ment of Justice had been petitioned to recommend a blanket 
amnesty for them, but without result. Bills had been intro- 
duced in Congress in the Coolidge and Hoover terms, calling 
on the president to act; they failed to get out of committee. 
Mr. Coolidge, responding to a petition, merely advised that 
the persons affected apply individually through the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Mr. Hoover not only declined to act, but 
refused to see a delegation that sought to present the question. 

There will be general approval:of the president’s action in 
displaying magnanimity to these war-time offenders. The 
states where war-inspired statutes still bar these people from 
full citizenship would do well to follow suit. 





Afghan warriors are poisoning their barbed wire. A 
people as advanced as this should be sending forth mis- 
sionaries. —Detroit NEws 


Acting Secretary Morgenthau makes the sensible sug- 
gestion that federal taxes be so graded as to permit the 
salaried man to work for his family as well as for the 
government. —Chicago Datty NEws 


The Ship of State must be steered by the farthest land- 
mark visible to the captain. —John Brett Langstaff 





The Toledo Blade says Uncle Sam could not afford, at 
this time, another war. This much is certain—it couldn't 
afford to win another one. —Kansas City STAR 





Horatio was the first to make a gallant stand at bridge, 
but he didn’t have his wife for a partner. 
—Atlanta CONSTITUTION 


Our fathers set up a government of laws, not a govern- 
ment of men. The New Deal sets up a government of 
men, not a government of laws. —Dean Russell 





The New York Chamber of Commerce is trying to 
abolish the custom of throwing ticker tape at arriving 
celebrities, but what else could they plan to do with it? 

—Boston TRANSCRIPT 
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Renaissance in Italy 


Subject of New Book 


Ralph Roeder’s Work a Thor- 
oughly Authoritative Por- 
trayal of Era 








T HAS been many a month since a book 

of the quality of Ralph Roeder’s “The 
Man of the Renaissance” (New York: 
The Viking Press. $3.50) has appeared. 
It was quite properly the December selec- 
tion of the Book-of-the-Month Club, and 
in its particular field is surpassed by few 
works. The author displays that rare com- 
bination of skill as a writer and thorough- 
ness as a student. 

In order to present a complete picture of 
the spirit and significance of the Renais- 
sance, Mr. Roeder has chosen four out- 
standing characters, each representing a 
different phase of life and activity. Mach- 
javelli, Savonarola, Aretino, and Castigli- 
one are the four examples. The author 
believes that if we could combine the pe- 
culiar characteristics of these individuals 
into one composite man, we should be 
able to understand the broad implications 
of that great period of change in the 
world which we call the Renaissance. 

While this work is naturally biograph- 
ical in nature, its range is by no means 
confined to the limitations of the lives of 
his four characters. It gives about as 
complete a history of the Renaissance 
with its array of personages as one could 
hope to find in five hundred or so pages. 
It tells of the famous families of that era 
—the Borgias, the Medici, the D’Estes, 
the Sforzas, together with the countless 
other men who contributed to the awaken- 
ing and rebirth of art and literature. 


Muckrakers 


“The Era of the Muckrakers” by C. 
C. Regier. Chapel Hill: University 
of North Carolina Press. $2.50. 


EGINNING in 1890 and developing 

rapidly until it reached a climax in 
1906, the vogue of muckraking in the pop- 
ular magazines was one of the most im- 
portant forces in the early years of the 
new century. Muckraking was exposure 
writing, directed principally toward reveal- 
ing the alliances between politics, business, 
and the underworld. To some extent pub- 
lic indignation demanded the exposures, 
and in turn the muckrakers fanned the 
sparks of public opinion. This was the 
time of protests against the great com- 
binations and trusts which were a new fea- 
ture of business organization. Such writers 
as Lincoln Steffens, Ida Tarbell, Charles 
Edward Russell, Ray Stannard Baker and 
others busied themselves with the task of 
pointing out how business controlled local 
and state governments, and even in some 
respects the national government. Dr. 
Regier, whose book was written in 1922 
and published ten years later, has made a 
careful study of the magazines in which 
the work of these writers appeared. He 
explains the conditions which brought 
about muckraking. His work is valuable 
as a record, but not as a critical analysis 
or case history of muckraking and the 
times. In the last pages he declares that 
We need a new wave of muckraking. In 
some respects we are in the midst of such 
a “debunking” movement, accompanied by 
magazine articles of exposure. But if we 
depend on Dr. Regier’s argument for muck- 
taking, based upon the meager effects of its 
gteatest era, the value of such attempts at 
teform seems very small. 


American Politics 


“The New Party Politics,’ by A. N. 
Holcombe. New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Company. $1.75. 


BooKs such as this are extremely val- 

uable aids to the student or citizen 
Who would comprehend the epoch-making 
changes through which our political, eco- 
homic, and social life are passing at the 
moment. In his work, Professor Holcombe, 
who 1s one of America’s foremost political 
“lentists, approaches this problem of 


change from the strictly political point of 
vantage, setting forth and developing a 
logical and extremely interesting thesis as 
to the future of party politics in the United 
States. It is the author’s contention that 
the politics of the future will be dominated 
by class rather than by section as through- 
out our entire history. 

This fundamental change in American 
politics, according to the author, will be the 
inevitable result of the growth of cities and 
the concentration of great masses in urban 
rather than rural regions. It will be a long 
time, of course, before the city voters will 
be able to elect a House of Representatives 
and an even longer period before the urban 
vote will assume control of the Senate. 
But even today, with the present distribu- 


LORENZO THE 


MAGNIFICENT—FATHER OF THE 


with which Samuel was connected, the ex- 
tensive graft, and the complete swing 
away from the Puritan standards that had 
held sway prior to the return of Charles 
II. 


The New Deal 


“Our Economic Revolution,” by 

Arthur B. Adams. Norman: Univer- 

sity of Oklahoma Press. $1.50. 
ROFESSOR Adams, a_ well-known 


economist, has made a valuable contri- 
bution to the ever-increasing volume of 
literature on the New Deal in this little 
book of about 150 pages. As indicated 
by the title, the author considers the vast 
experiments upon which the government 
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tion of electoral votes, it is possible for 
the cities to seat a president in the White 
House. 


“And So to Bed” 


“Samuel Pepys. The Man in the 
Making,” by Arthur Bryant. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $3. 


ERTAINLY this new biography of one 
of the most vital and interesting fig- 
ures in English literature will have a wide 
appeal, both to the student of literature 
and to the student of history. Mr. Bryant 
has done an admirable piece of work in re- 
viving in our memories the picture of that 
man whose voluminous diary stands as a 
truly great landmark in literature. He has 
utilized all the available material on the 
subject and, with a true sense of propor- 
tion, has emphasized the really salient and 
pertinent elements of Pepys’ life and ca- 
reer. 

In this volume—which, incidentally, is 
but the first part of a complete study of 
Pepys—the author brings his subject down 
to the thirty-sixth year of his life, or the 
year in which he completed the famous 
diary. Here we get a lasting and reliable 
picture of the England of the Restoration, 
when the Stuarts were restored to the 
throne after the interlude of Oliver Crom- 
well and the protectorate. We see the 
workings of the government bureaucracy, 





has now embarked as revolutionary in na- 
ture, thus challenging the views of those 
who take the view that the New Deal is 
only a reform movement. 

Mr. Adams devotes sufficient space to 
a consideration of the fundamental causes 
of the depression so that the reader may 
understand wherein lie the really revolu- 
tionary aspects of the recovery program. 
In addition to the broader philosophical 
implications, he considers such problems 
as inflation, relief, public works, the agri- 
cultural crisis, and many others. Unlike 
those who believe that the NRA should 
be only a temporary relief measure, Mr. 
Adams expresses strongly the conviction 
that the government must continue to 
exercise control over industry if we are 
to have lasting recovery. He makes the 
following significant statement: 


Our national experience has demonstrated al- 
ready that our great unemployment problem 
could not be cured under the laissez-faire 
scheme of things. We have demonstrated also 
that, without government direction of indus- 
try, it is impossible to secure a sufficiently large 
current money income for consumers to enable 
industry to operate continuously. It is be- 
lieved that we shall find in the near future 
that it is not a debatable question as to 
whether we shall have permanent government 
control of industry; the debatable question 
will be, how much and what kind of govern- 
ment control we must have to make our in- 
dustrial system serve the public welfare. 








FROM CURRENT 
MAGAZINES 














“The New Deal Is No Revolution,” by 
Louis M. Hacker, Harpers, January, 1934. 
The Roosevelt program is not revolutionary 
in the sense that the French and Russian 
and other revolutions in history were, be- 
cause it has effected no permanent changes 
in the relations between the various eco- 
nomic groups of our society. As to the 
next stage in our economic history, it is 
more likely that we shall embark upon 
a program of financial and economic im- 
perialism, attempting to increase our trade 
with Latin America and the Orient, than 
that we shall go over to Fascism or Com- 
munism. 


“How Long Can Hitler Stay?” by Leon 
Trotsky, The American Mercury, January, 
1934. “Fascism will inevitably break its 
neck against the irreconcilable hostility of 
the workers,” declares Mr. Trotsky. But 
he does not indicate when such a clash will 
come in Germany. He is convinced, how- 
ever, that the Hitler government will be 
overthrown only by insurrection, but that 
“right now, when the German workers are 
passing through painful disappointment and 
degradation, it is absurd to expect that they 
will engage in a serious struggle under the 
leadership of Fascist bureaucrats.” 


“The Soviets Pay Their Bills,” by Anna 
Louise Strong, Forum, January, 1934. 
Soviet Russia, in spite of all the hullabaloo 
about repudiated czarist debts, offers a 
striking contrast today to the nations which 
have stopped payment entirely or which 
make only partial payment on their debts. 
“The U. S. S. R. pays foreign bills in gold, 
or gold equivalents, which is more than 
even the United States does today.” Con- 
sequently, the Soviets are able ever to ob- 
tain more advantageous terms when they 
purchase goods abroad. Russia “will accept 
no goods until she knows the date and 
method of repayment; if the offer is great 
enough, she will replan her national in- 
dustry accordingly and, when the bills fall 
due, will pay.” 


The Sequel to the 
Frank H. Si- 


“Consequences: 
League’s Collapse,” by 


monds, The Atlantic Monthly, January, 
1934. “With the rise of the National So- 


cialists to power, Europe has passed from 
a post-war to a pre-war period.” Hence- 
forth, efforts to maintain peace will be 
made by means of alliances and the balance 
of power system rather than by means of 
international codperation through the 
League of Nations and open discussions. 
German ambitions to revise the post-war 
settlement will be curbed only so long as 
the group of nations intent upon maintain- 
ing the present boundaries are strong 
enough to prevent their realization. As 
soon as that military force—which natu- 
rally must center in France—becomes in- 
adequate, Germany will resort to war. 


“A New Deal for the Consumer?” by 
Robert S. Lynd, The New Republic, Jan- 
uary 3, 1934. Under the recovery pro- 
gram, the interests of the consumer are 
likely to receive greater protection than 
ever before in our history. Representatives 
of the consumers play their part in the 
making of NRA and AAA codes, and, what 
is still more important, the Consumers 
Board of the NRA has recently recom- 
mended the establishment of a permanent 
Consumer Standards Board, the principal 
function of which would be to look after 
consumer interests. 





Asia introduced a number of drastic 
changes with its January issue. Formerly 
the periodical was devoted mainly to de- 
scriptive articles about the Asiatic conti- 
nent. The scope, now, has been broadened 
to include politics, biography and other 
general information of interest about the 
Asiatics. Russia has been included among 
the countries discussed, and a valuable 
news summary is to be provided in each 
issue. 
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Rapidly Growing Blue Shirts Bring 
Political Tension to Irish Free State 


Irish Blue Shirts would hardly seem to 
provide a happy color scheme but it is 
probably too late to do anything about it 
now. For the shirt movement, which be- 
gan after the war in Italy with Mussolini’s 
Black Shirts and which more recently has 
been pushed into greater prominence by the 
Brown Shirts in Germany, has obtained a 
firm hold on the Irish Free State. Under 
the leadership of General Eoin O’Duffy, 
former chief of state police, thousands of 
young Irishmen have flocked to the new 
banner. Their parades, demonstrations, 
and even their shirts have been declared 
illegal by the de Valera government. But 
they defy the authorities with increasing 
enthusiasm. 

Curiously enough, the Blue Shirts do not 
seek to establish in Ireland the Fascism of 
Mussolini or Hitler. They are not think- 
ing of dictatorships and violence. They 
wish only to defeat the policies inaugurated 
by de Valera. They are opposed to a pro- 
gram which has brought Ireland to the 
point of an open rupture with England. 
Consequently, they have taken the blue 
shirt as a symbol with which to excite the 
popular imagination of the Irish people. 

Eamon de Valera became president of 
the Irish Free State in March, 1932, suc- 
ceeding William T. Cosgrave who had 
occupied the position ever since the forma- 
tion of the Free State in 1921. Prior to 
that time, the twenty-six counties which 
compose the Free State, together with the 
six counties of Ulster, or Northern Ireland, 
vere closely united to England just as 
Scotland and Wales are at present. But 
for generations the people of Southern Ire- 
land had hated the ruling hand of England 
and the domination of British landlords 
who owned most of the land and had re- 
duced the Irish to a state of serfdom. 
There were constant outbreaks and revolts 
which in 1921 culminated in the negotiat- 
ing of a treaty with England which gave 
to Southern Ireland a position of full 
equality in the British Commonwealth sim- 
ilar to that of Canada. Northern Ireland 
retained its close ties to the mother coun- 
try, and hence Ireland became a divided 
country. 

This solution did not satisfy the more 
ardent Irish patriots who would be pleased 
with nothing less than complete independ- 
ence. These discontented found their 
champion in Eamon de Valera, who had 
taken a prominent part in the rebellion of 
1916. De Valera came into power by a 
slim parliamentary majority but it was 








enough to permit him to launch his cam- 
paign against Britain. Two things in par- 
ticular he declared must be done away 
with. Irishmen elected to parliament must 
no longer be required to take an oath 
pledging their allegiance to the British king, 
and Irish farmers must cease payment of 
land annuities to England. These pay- 
ments had arisen from a land reform move- 
ment instituted by England shortly after 
the turn of the century. British landlords 
were paid for their lands in Ireland and 
the properties were restored to the Irish 
people. In return, the Irish farmers were 
to make small annual payments to com- 
pensate the British government. President 
de Valera declared that these payments 
must cease because Ireland had been heav- 
ily overtaxed by the British government. 

The oath of allegiance has been abolished 
and land annuity payments have been 
stopped. England has retaliated by im- 
posing heavy tariffs on Irish imports. Since 
ninety per cent of Irish products normally 
find their way to British markets, it is ob- 
vious that these tactics have been exceed- 
ingly injurious to Ireland. De Valera has 
in turn raised Irish tariffs against England, 
but it is plain that in a tariff war Ireland 
is bound to suffer the most. 

President de Valera, however, has not 
been turned away from his intention of 
winning Ireland’s freedom. He has, it is 
true, been obliged to proceed more cau- 
tiously than he apparently intended at the 
outset. As a result, he is having trouble 
in keeping the more patriotic Irishmen in 
hand. The extremists are represented by 
the Irish Republican Army, which threatens 
to plunge Ireland into civil strife as a 
means of accomplishing independence. 
They would also like to force Northern 
Ireland to unite with the rest of the coun- 
try in the new republic. The people of 
Ulster, however, are opposed. They want 
to remain with England. 

In order to strengthen his hand, de 
Valera has inaugurated a series of drastic 
reforms in Ireland. He aims to establish 
a self-sufficient state, to make Ireland in- 
dependent of British markets, and thus to 
render independence practicable. He is 
encouraging agriculture by measures similar 
to those employed in the United States. 
He is helping industry and is promoting 
public works. In this way, he retains the 
support of the poorer Irish who hope to 
better their own situation. The more 
wealthy are bitter against de Valera, for 
it is they who stand to lose by reduced 


trade to 
England. More- 
over, de Valera 
plans to break up 
large farms and 
turn the land over 
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to the poorer peo- 
ple. 

In a sense, it is 
a race against time 
which is going on 
in Ireland. Oppo- 
sition to de Valera 
is mounting as 
many Irish are 
convinced that it 
is essential that 
Ireland keep a 
close connection 
with England. The 
Blue Shirts are 
gaining more and 
more supporters. 
But the very poor 
are behind de Val- 
era and they are 
the more numer- 
ous. Their plight 
is such that a drop 
in foreign trade 
cannot make it 
much harder for 
them. They will 
only be affected if 
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to starvation. This 





may happen if the 

trade war continues with its present in- 
tensity. But de Valera is working strenu- 
ously to counteract the effects of British 
tariff policy. If he can do so within a rea- 
sonable period of time the prospects for 
General O’Duffy’s Blue Shirts will probably 
be dimmed. If not, it may mean the end 
of de Valera. 





Around the World 


Argentina: Revolutionary disturbances 
which broke out in four provinces of Ar- 
gentina led the government at Buenos 
Aires last week to declare a state of siege 
in order to suppress the insurrection. The 
revolutionary plot was instigated by radi- 
cal elements of the Argentine population 
which, some time ago, had been deprived 
of their voting privileges. These voters 
were disenfranchised following the rebel- 
lion of 1930. 


* * * * 


Germany: One of the most spectac- 
ular trials of recent years, that of the five 
men accused of burning the Reichstag 
building in Berlin late in February, has 

come to a close at Leipzig, 
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Despite acute politicai difficulties the Irish countryside retains its traditional 
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peace and quiet. 


Germany. Four of the five ac- 
cused were freed from the 
charge by the German Su- 
preme Court, but the fifth, 
Marinus van der Lubbe— 
the one upon whom most 
of the world attention has been 
focused—was sentenced __ to 
death. While releasing the 
other four, the German gov- 
ernment still insists that the 
Reichstag fire was the work of 
Communists. . In one of 
the shortest sessions ever held 
by a legislative body, the Ger- 
man Reichstag, composed en- 
tirely of Nazi members, met 
and adjourned on December 
12. The meeting lasted exactly 
seven and one-half minutes. 
The time was devoted solely tc 
matters of organization and no 
questions of policy or legisla- 
tion were considered. 





* * * xX 


U. S. 4 R.: The first Amer- 


ican ambassador to Russia in 
fifteen years, William C. Bul- 
litt, was received in Moscow 
by officials of the Soviet 
government on December 13. 
With impressive ceremony, 


Mr. Bullitt presented his cre- 
dentials to Mikhail Kalinin, 


president of the Soviet Union. Both the 
American ambassador and the Soviet pres- 
ident expressed feelings of warm friend- 
ship and the hope that the opening of for- 
mal diplomatic relations between the two 
countries would result in mutual benefits. 
The Soviet ambassador to the United 
States is expected to present his creden- 
tials to President Roosevelt in Washing- 


ton some time this month. 
x oe Oe x 


Italy: While the United States govern- 
ment is doing everything in its power to 
increase prices and wages, Italy has de- 
cided further to reduce wages and prices of 
food, clothing, rent, light, heat, and other 
necessities. The Italian government has 
taken this action in order to meet competi- 
tion from countries which have abandoned 
the gold standard. During the latter part 
of 1933, Italy’s exports declined sharply 
as a result of competition from the United 
States, Great Britain, and other countries 
off the gold standard. The government 
feels that unless such a program of wage 
and price reduction is carried out, it will 
have to resort to inflation of the currency. 

* * *k * 
Rumania: The premier of Rumania, Dr. 
Ion Duca, was assassinated by a young 
Rumanian Fascist on December 29. The 
assassin was a member of the Iron Guard, 
a Rumanian organization modeled largely 
after the storm troop groups of Germany. 
The crime is believed to have been com- 
mitted as a result of the premier’s stern 
measures in dealing with the Fascists. 
Shortly after he assumed the premiership 
on November 12, he suppressed the or- 
ganization of which the assassin was 4 
member, and since that time resentment 
against the government has been exceed- 
ingly bitter. 

* kk * 
Japan: Shortly before Christmas the 
whole of Japan forgot such things as 
Manchukuo, militarism and the Open 
Door, and gave its undivided attention to 
celebrating the birth of a first son to the 
royal household. The new arrival, whose 
name translated into English means 
“Bright and Magnanimous Prince of the 
Realm” will succeed to the throne upon the 
death of Emperor Hirohito. 

* ek Ok Ok 
Siam: King Prajadhipok is coming t0 
the United States for another visit. Two 
years ago the Siamese king visited this 
country to have an operation performed 
on one of his eyes. The operation was 
successful and now the youthful king 
plans another trip to get the same treat- 
ment accorded his other eye. He has been 
invited to stay at the White House when 
he comes to Washington. 
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(Concluded from page 1, column 1) 
sincere and cordial dislike. Such bitter feel- 
ing came to the fore whenever we joined 
in conference with Latin America. On those 
occasions Uncle Sam had always to face 
the charge of harboring imperialistic de- 
signs. 


Friendliness Grows 


But it seems assured, now, that this feel- 
ing toward us is dying if not already dead. 
We have definitely pledged ourselves not 
to intervene, and if a severe and dangerous 
crisis should arise we shall only act jointly 
with other nations. The United States will 
no longer be responsible for maintaining 
order in this hemisphere. That responsi- 
bility will be shared by all nations in this 
part of the world. It appears that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt was justified in saying that 
“a better state of feeling among the neigh- 
bor nations of North and Central and South 
America exists today than at any time 
within a generation.” 

This friendly feeling was in constant evi- 
dence during the Pan-American Conference 
in Montevideo which came to a conclusion 
December 26. To a large extent it was 
due to the favorable impression created by 
Secretary of State Hull who headed the 
American delegation. Mr. Hull’s sincerity 
and high-mindedness won for him a per- 
sonal triumph. His display of unusual 
statesmanship promptly dispelled every 
feeling of hostility and when the confer- 
ence adiourned they joined in according 
him a long and vociferous ovation. 

Aside from the American pledge of non- 
intervention the achievements of the 
Montevideo conference were not impres- 
sive. But this was no disappointment for 
little had been expected of it. In fact, an 
atmosphere of excessive gloom and pessi- 
mism surrounded the meeting when it was 
convened in the Uruguayan capital on De- 
cember 3. The memory of the dismal 
failure of the World Economic Conference 
in London last summer was still fresh in 
the memories of the delegates as they 
assembled to consider Pan-American prob- 
lems. It was freely predicted that nothing 
of importance would be accomplished and 
that the idea of international codperation 
by the conference method would receive 
another jolt. 

But as it turns out this pervading gloomi- 
ness was unwarranted. While the confer- 
ence did not achieve much, neither did it 
break up in recognized failure. The record 
of Montevideo is far better than the record 
of London. Realizing that there was small 
chance of making great headway in the 
solution of outstanding problems the nego- 
tiators representing the twenty-one Pan- 
American nations conducted themselves 
with exceeding restraint. Explosive ques- 
tions were dealt with gingerly, open con- 
troversy was studiously avoided and prob- 
lems too difficult to solve were left aside. 








OPENING OF THE PAN-AMERICAN CONFERENCE IN MONTEVIDEO 








It is probably true that the Montevideo 
conference was the politest international 
gathering convened in many years. 

Besides the question of intervention, 
which we have already considered, the 
achievements of the conference fall under 
three headings: (1) strengthening of the 
peace machinery; (2) women’s rights; (3) 
economic codperation. 


Peace Machinery 


The two wars which have broken out be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay over the 
Chaco, and Colombia and Peru over Leticia 
brought the problem of peace machinery 
squarely before the conference delegates. 
It was evident that some further steps 
would have to be taken in an effort to pre- 
vent future conflicts. It was not, how- 
ever, necessary to conclude any additional 
treaty for the preservation of peace, for, 
besides the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions which a number of Latin American 
nations have accepted, there are five sep- 
arate treaties providing for the peaceful 
settlement of disputes in existence. There 
are the Gondra Conciliation Treaty of 1923 
and the two Pan-American arbitration and 
conciliation pacts of 1929. These agree- 
ments bind the signatories to submit all 
legal disputes to arbitration or settlement 
by a third party and to turn over all other 
controversies to a conciliation commission. 
Then there is the Briand-Kellogg Pact 
which outlaws wars of aggression and obliges 
nations to seek a peaceful solution of all 
disputes. Finally, there is the Argentine 
Pact signed last October by Argentina and 
five other Latin American nations. This 
Latin American anti-war pact not only con- 
demns wars of aggression, but pledges the 
nations not to recognize new boundaries 
set up as the result of the employment of 
force. It declares that all territorial ques- 
tions must be settled peacefully and stipu- 
lates that, if the treaty should be violated, 
the nations agree to stand together in bring- 
ing legal and moral pressure to bear, but 
under no circumstances are they to inter- 
vene in the dispute. 

It is apparent that sufficient machinery 
has been devised to assure peace if peace 
is at all possible. The chief trouble is that 
all the nations do not belong to the same 
pacts. For example, the United States and 
a number of other nations have signed the 
Briand-Kellogg Treaty but Argentina, Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Costa Rica and Ecuador have 
not. Similarly the United States has not 
accepted the Argentine Pact. A like situa- 
tion applies to the other agreements. 

In order to bring order to this state of 
confusion the Montevidéo conference 
adopted a resolution recommending that 
all the twenty-one Pan-American nations 
sign each of the five treaties. (The League 
of Nations Covenant does not come into 
this category, of course.) If this is done 
it will be easier to codperate in the event 
of a threat to peace. 


Women’s Rights 


Something of a controversy developed 
in Montevideo over the question of equal 
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rights for women, when a PS? See 
resolution was proposed | _ 
guaranteeing to women ——— Say 
equal nationality, civil and wes 

political rights. If it had : 


been adopted this resolution 
would have meant that 
women would have absolute 
equality with men under 
all laws. They would have 
the right to vote and hold 
office in all the countries. 
No laws giving them a dif- 
ferent status than that ac- 
corded to men could be 
passed. 

A majority of the nations 
were ready to accept the 
resolution, but the United 
States, to the surprise of 
many, offered objection. We 
were opposed because we 
feared that if we undertook 
such an obligation we could 
no longer retain laws which 
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give special protection to 
women. Equality works 
both ways. If it means 
equal privileges it also 
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means equal _responsibili- 





ties. Thus, in states which 
have laws providing shorter working hours 
for women than for men there would cer- 
tainly be opposition to the resolution. 
The proposal was changed, therefore, to 
a recommendation that women be accorded 
full civil and political rights by all the 
American nations at the earliest possible 
moment, and a treaty was approved guar- 
anteeing equal nationality rights to women. 
If ratified, this treaty will permit women 
to retain their own citizenship even though 
they marry someone in another country. 
Present nationality laws vary widely and 
frequently a woman is forced to change 
her nationality whether she likes it or not. 


Tariffs 


The last accomplishment of the Monte- 
video conference had to do with the intri- 
cate tariff question. It had been expected 
that the delegates would not even touch 
this problem. President Roosevelt had 
declared that tariff and money matters 
could not be discussed just now because 
nothing could be allowed to interfere with 
our program of domestic recovery. We are 
not yet ready to stabilize the dollar nor 
are we prepared to embark upon a wide- 
scale program of tariff lowering. It was 
this very stand on our part which had been 
the principal cause for the breakdown of 
the London Conference and for that rea- 
son we made it plain at the outset that 
what we refused to concede in London we 
could not concede at Montevideo. 

But as everyone knows Secretary of 
State Hull is an ardent believer in low 
tariffs. He thinks that sooner or later 
President Roosevelt will be obliged to ex- 
pand our foreign trade to promote the 
ends of domestic recovery. To do this we 
must, of course, both buy and sell and 
must consider a lowering of our tariffs. 


Reciprocal Agreements 


Acting on this belief of his, Secretary 
Hull proceeded to pave the way for an 
eventual scaling down of tariffs if it 
should turn out to be advisable. He ap- 
parently won the president’s consent to 
this action and introduced a resolution ad- 
vocating a lowering of tariffs by means of 
special agreements between individual na- 
tions. Under such bilateral treaties nations 
may agree to exchange certain types of 
goods at lower tariff rates. On December 
15 the United States signed its first treaty 
of this kind since 1902 with Colombia. 
Further steps in this direction may be taken 
at a later time. 

These are the principal accomplishments 
of the Montevideo conference. They are 
important because they are so much more 
than was expected. A great deal, however, 
has been left undone. The most serious 
issue confronting the conference, the Chaco 
war, was not disposed of. While the meet- 
ing was in progress fighting in the Chaco 
region between Paraguay and Bolivia be- 
came hotter than ever. The most that the 
conference could do was to urge a truce 





to the end of the year which was accepted 
and later extended to January 15. For 
the rest the conference voted to turn the 
problem over to the League of Nations 
which had sent a special commission of 
inquiry to the embattled region. 

Likewise the Pan-American Conference 
did nothing about the question of defaulted 
Latin American bonds owed American in- 
vestors. Huge sums are frozen in Latin 
America and citizens of the United States 
stand to lose heavily. But like all inter- 
national debt problems this one is being 
allowed to drag on without apparent pros- 
pect of settlement. 





NOT SO GOOD 


One of the most discouraging aspects of 
the present business situation is the re- 
ported increase in unemployment which, 
according to a report of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, amounted to 580,000 in 
November. While it is normal that unem- 
ployment increase during this period of the 
year, the federation’s report showed that 
the increase was greater than last year and 
much heavier than should be expected. 





Seventy-Third Congress 
Meets in Critical Session 


(Concluded from page 2, column 4) 


tax laws be revised in such manner as to 
make it impossible for wealthy people to 
avoid paying their share of taxes. 


Other Problems 


In conclusion it may be said that while 
the present session of Congress is meeting 
in an atmosphere of much greater calm 
and hopefulness than the special session 
did, it is nevertheless confronted with 
many important and pressing duties. It 
must find answers to most, if not all, of 
the following questions: (1) What part 
should the national government play in 
the control and regulation of the liquor 
traffic? (2) What new forms of taxation 
should be adopted to meet the increasing 
expenses of the government? (3) What 
further legislation should be enacted to 
curb various banking evils which have 
been revealed during the summer and fall 
by the Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee? (4) What steps should be 
taken to increase our foreign trade? (5) 
How much money should be appropriated 
for the army and navy and for govern- 
ment departments? How can stock and 
commodity exchanges be regulated so as 
to eliminate wild speculation and yet not 
hinder those persons who desire to make 
sound investments in stocks and commodi- 
ties? 

Of course many other issues will arise; 
for instance, the money question in one 
form or another is certain to stir up con- 
siderable controversy. 
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HIS is the time of the year, at the 

beginning of the regular session of 
Congress, when the bookkeeping of the 
federal government comes into the fore- 
ground. The administration leaders are 
planning the income and expenses which 
they expect to make during the coming 
fiscal year. For Uncle Sam must keep a 
budget, just as a family or a business 
house does. 

It was not until the time of the World 
War, however, that the United States gov- 
ernment had an adequate system for set- 
ting up a yearly budget. Previously it was 
always able to “muddle through” by let- 
ting Congress levy appropriations and 
taxes in haphazard fashion. But the costs 
of war were so great that even the enor- 
mous resources of the United States were 
heavily burdened. The need for a scientific 
budget system was then generally recog- 
nized and in 1921 Congress passed a law 
creating the Bureau of the Budget. 


The Budget System 


At the head of this bureau is a director 
appointed by the president. The bureau is 
nominally in the Treasury Department, 
but in reality it is independent and re- 
sponsible only to the president. Its pres- 
ent head is Lewis W. Douglas, former con- 
gressman from Arizona. It is his job to 
prepare estimates of probable expenditures 
to be made during the year by all govern- 
ment departments. He confers with the 
president on these matters of expense and 
income. Then the president submits the 
proposed budget to Congress in his annual 
budget address. The Congress may make 
such changes and additions as it wishes, 
but in practice the legislators usually fol- 
low the original outline rather closely. In 
each house of Congress all appropriations 
measures are referred to a single large 
appropriations committee. The commit- 
tee reports form the basis for taxes and 
other revenue estimates. 

That is a rough description of the way 
in which our government plans its finan- 
cial housekeeping. The process is made 
more complicated by innumerable confer- 
ences between the director of the budget, 
the president, and various department 
heads. And there is much argument in 
Congress about details. But in general the 
present responsibility lies upon Mr. 
Douglas. He has been characterized as “a 
man who can say no.” That is, he has 
been strong in his determination to pare 
government expenses, so that the smaller 
tax revenues of a comparatively lean year 
will balance the ordinary running expenses 
of the administration. For several weeks 
he has talked often with President Roose- 
velt about the budget for the fiscal year 
1935. Out of these conversations came 
the proposed budget outlined in the pres- 
ident’s message. 

New Year’s Day, so far as the federal 
budget is concerned, falls on July 1. That 
is when the new budget will take effect, 
and the fiscal year 1935 will run from July 
1, 1934, to June 30, 1935, 


Studies of the Government in Action 


Since President Roosevelt took office a 
new complication has appeared in figuring 
the annual budget. Under earlier admin- 
istrations, including that of President 
Hoover, all expenses of government—for 
ordinary purposes and for emergency pur- 
poses—were included in the regular bud- 
get. The attempt was made to pay the 
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This policy of the double budget is new 
to the United States government, but it is 
not new to American business. The plan 
is very much the same as that used by all 
corporations. The head of a large business 
firm would not try to pay for a new fac- 
tory building, for example, out of the in- 
come for a single year. As a capital in- 
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total amount from current income. No 
distinction was made between such an or- 
dinary expense as the payment of regular 
employees in the Department of Labor, for 
instance, and the emergency expense of 
erecting new buildings with public works 
funds. 


Emergency Costs 


The cost. of emergency payments during 
years of depression has become so great 
that it is impossible to balance the budget 
if these huge sums are added to the normal 
yearly bills of the United States. For that 
reason the Roosevelt administration has 
established a double budget. That is 
really more simple than it sounds. There 
is the regular budget, to account for nor- 
mal expenses which continue from year to 
year. In addition there is an extraordinary 
budget, in which will be placed the emer- 
gency expenses due to or affected by the 
depression. These extra bills include the 
sums advanced by the Treasury to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, to the 
Federal Land Banks, to the Public Works 
and Emergency Relief administrations. 
Those are examples; there is a long list of 
other costs resulting from the emergency. 


vestment, the new building would be paid 
for with borrowed money; the interest and 
principal on the debt would be paid back 
gradually, by allotting a certain portion of 
the company’s income to it for a number 
of years. This fact was the chief influence 
in bringing the extraordinary budget into 
use in Washington. 


Helping the Taxpayer 


A corresponding government expense 
would be that of a new building for which 
public worksefunds have been advanced. 
Such a bill will now be included in the 
extra budget, separate from the normal 
payments for the year. 

Another argument for the double system 
of accounting is that it will spread the 
burden of taxes over a longer period. 
Part of the depression costs may be paid 
in later years when the national income is 
greater and the taxpayer has fewer trou- 
bles. Under the old method Congress tried 
to collect more and more revenues during 
hard times, and its efforts were largely un- 
successful. 

President Roosevelt promised during the 
election campaign to reduce the ordinary 
cost of government by twenty-five per 
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Theodore Roosevelt ? 
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Congress at the present session ? 








1A newspaper headline referred to President Roosevelt’s statement relative to inter- 
vention in Latin America as “the scrapping of the Monroe Doctrine.” 
description of the purposes and effects of the statement? 


2. What is the “Roosevelt corollary of the Monroe Doctrine” as enunciated by President 
What effect will the Franklin D. Roosevelt policy have upon that 


Is that a true 


3. Do you think that the United States should intervene in case of disturbances in 
Latin American countries? What should our government do if a European government 
should threaten intervention to protect the interests of its own citizens? 

4. What was accomplished at the Montevideo conference? 

5. Describe the process by which a bill is enacted into law by Congress. 
system of legislation with that of England. 

6. What do you consider the most important of the measures likely to be considered by 
Why is this session called the Seventy-third ? 

7. What important work has been done by members of Congress during the period 
between the adjournment of the special session and the meeting of the regular session? 

8. Describe the process by which the federal budget is planned. 
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cent. The economy bill passed by the spe. 
cial session of Congress last spring made qa 
reduction of approximately that amount, 
Veterans’ compensation and federal sala. 
ries were sharply cut, and other operating 
expenses were curtailed. 

As a result of this action, the figures on 
income and normal expense from July 1 
to December 8, 1933, came very close to 
a balance. During that period the govem- 
ment spent $39,000,000 more than it re. 
ceived. For such a large budget as that 
of the United States, amounting to billions 
of dollars, that is not a great difference, 
However, that statement accounts only 
for normal costs. It does not include 
emergency expenditures. With the quar- 
terly income tax payments which fell due 
December 15 and recent liquor tax collec- 
tions, it is expected that the ordinary bud- 
get for the present year can be balanced, 
even though extra costs will create an ac- 
tual deficit. This deficit will add to the 
public debt. 


It Can Be Balanced 


With the recovery program in full swing 
during the last few months, the budget ex- 
periences of 1933-34 are giving Mr. Doug- 
las and the president a rather clear pic- 
ture of what they can do with the new 
budget. It is generally believed that the 
ordinary budget which they are now pro- 
posing can be balanced. This seems espe- 
cially likely if business recovery grows in 
1934. According to their early estimates, 
it may even be possible to show a substan- 
tial surplus for the next fiscal year; they 
have planned it with that in mind. 

A balanced budget or a surplus always 
acts as a good influence on public confi- 
dence. Mr. Douglas has expressed again 
and again the opinion that American busi- 
ness will move forward only if every pre- 
caution is taken to balance the regular 
budget. Republican opponents of the ad- 
ministration have made some objections to 
the extraordinary budget. They claim that 
it allows the Democrats to show a bal- 
anced budget when a deficit really exists. 
They call it “tricky bookkeeping.” But 
the Democrats retort that during the 
Hoover administration a little of that sort 
of accounting was done. 

Up to December 30, 1932, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation loaned 4 
billion and a half dollars. Only one-third 
of this amount appeared in the budget. 
The remaining billion dollars was secured 
through bond sales, which were called 
“public debt operations.” If this sum had 
been included in the budget, the already 
large deficit would have been increased by 
another billion. The comparison with pri- 
vate business accounting remains, however, 
as the administration’s best defense of its 
budget policy. 

Whatever provisions are made for regu- 
lar and special needs during the year, 
many members of Congress are certain to 
keep a watchful eye upon the rapidly 
mounting public debt. At present it 
amounts to more than twenty-six billions. 


WE DO OUR PART 




















9. What do the Irish Blue Shirts stand for? 


support de Valera? Why or why not? 


10. Do you feel that business prospects are more hopeful than at the beginning of 


1933? State reasons for your belief. 


REFERENCES: 


CONGRESS: (a) Curtain Call for Congress. 


pp. 181-182. (b) Will Congress Rebel? 
Is Being Set for January Session. 


December, 1933, pp. 270-275. 
27, 1933, pp. 190-192. 
of the United States. 





Today, December 23, 1933, pp. 3-4. 
National Sphere, December, 1933, pp. 17-19. 


LATIN-AMERICAN POLICY: (a) A New Deal for Latin America? Current History, 
(b) Pan-American Prelude. The New Republic, December 
(c) The Montevideo Conference and the Latin American Policy 
Foreign Policy Reports, November 22, 1933, pp. 210-220. 


PRONUNCIATIONS: Montevideo (Eng. mon’te-vid’e-o—first 0 as in 
last o as in go; Spanish mon’te-ve-day’o), Lima (lee’mah), Marinus 
(mah-ree’nus—z as in hut, van der loob’ba), Leipzig (lip’tsikh—first 7 as ( 
as in hit), Reichstag (rikhs’stakh—i as in time, a as in art), Haiti (hay’ti—i as in hit). 


If you were an Irishman would you 


The New Republic, December 27, 1933, 
(c) Stage 


hot, i as in hit, 
van der Lubbe 
in time, second # 
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